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. TRcviewa. 

The Dawn :■ — a monthly d**voicil religiuu, philo- 

sophy mid Hcirticc (-H, Luusdowne Ko.-id, Bhaw-mjpoor, 
Ciil. iiitu ; :umua! h •Ii8cri|jl ii)n for Iudi* und Cvylou lls. 4). Thu 
object or po!t»-y «»f tie- journal in ’ to nt-ik'i u special study of 
Hindu life, thought mu! Liitfi in u spirit of appl et- in turn, while 
fully ulire to Llio usa-fulm-ss uml tin: iK*e*-s>»ity of lliw existence 
of nil other systems secular or religious. Eastern <>r Western. 
The first two number- (March and April) are full of in to rest- 
ing matter. Then* are two well written articles on the 

* Situation in India. ’ The situation is on ti»o whole well ex- 
Iaiue l and the issue directly and emphatically Njtafed and a 
urtin r and more detailed discussion of it is promised. The 

article entitled * What is Truth* is interesting. The question 
is discussed in the light of Sankara's definition * that which 
in ever permanent in one mode of being, is the Truth.’ lu an 
article on the Vedanta Sutra-* the writer joins issue with the 
hasty eoucluRion of Prof. Thibaut thut recoguised authorities 
in Vyasa’s time denied the doctrine on which tbc system of 
Sankara hinge*, viz., the doctrine of the absolute identity of 
the individual soul with the Brahman. Judging from the 
first two numbers, we have no hesitation in saying that the 
Magazine promises to be a useful addition to the existing 
number of journals in the field of religion and philosophy and 
we heartily wish it every success. Our dcstro is that the 
present number of such journals should be multiplied ten- 
fold and the philosophy of the UpauiKlmda studied and ex- 
pounded in a variety of ways and from newer and newer 
standpoints. 

IRcws ant» Botes. 

T^e Swami Vivekananda’* Triumphal Entry into 
Almora in the Himalaya*. — Under strict medical orders to 
take rest in the mountains, the Swami Vivekananda, after 
spending the last two months at Darjeeliug, has now gone to 
Almora, N.-W.-P., meeting with a most cordial, unofficial 
welcome at Lucknow (wher* he remained one night) on the 
way. At Kathgodaiu on Sunday, he was met by several 
Almora admirers and one of his English disciples, who 
accompanied him on the ride through the hills to Almora. 
At Lodea, close to Almora, on Tuesday afternoon, there was 
a large crowd of citizens waiting to convey him the final part 
of the journey, and at their request the Swami mounted a 
horse dressed in handsome trappings and headed a procession 
into the town. It seemed that as the bazar was reached, 
every citizen of the place joined the company, so dense was 
the crowd that some difficulty was experienced in leading the 
Swami’* horse through. Thousands of Hindu ladies from 
tops of the houses and windows showorod flowers and rice on 
the Swamiii os he passed along. In the centre of the town, 

• section of the interesting old fashioned bazar street bed 
been turned into a pand*l capable of holding three thousand 
people, decorated cloth stretched across from side to side of 
the street forming the roof, and the ends baing decorated 
with festoons of flowers, banners, *kc. In addition, every boose 
displayed lights till the town appeared to be a blaze of light, 
and the native music with the constant cheers of the crowd, 
made the entire sceue most remarkahle, even to those who 
had accompanied Swamiji through tho whole of bis journey 
from Colombo. 

Naturally with from four to fivo thousand crowding inside 
and outside of the pnudul. and with excitement in full play, the 
proceedings of the formal welcome were brief. Pandit J«ala 
Dutt Joshi read first a Hindi nddress of welcome on behalf of 

the Reception Committee of, which the following is a transla- 
tion : — . 

“ Greut-Souled one. Since the time we heard tbat, after 
gaining .spiritual conquest in the West, you had started from 
England for your fatherland, India, we were naturally desir- 
ous of having the pleasure of seeing you. By the grace 
of the Almighty, that auspicious moment has at last come. 
The saying of the great poet and the prince of .Bhaktas, Tub 
sidas— “ A person who intensely loves another is sure to find 
him 1 has been fully realized to-day. Wo have assembled here 
to welcome you with sincere devotion. You have highly ob- 
liged ns by your kindly taking so much trouble in paying a 



visit to this town again. W*? van hardly thank you enough 
for your k indues.*, Blessed arc you ! It leased is the lewred 
(iiirudcviv who itm-iuted you into Yoytt. Blessed is the kind 
of llluinit-* when*. **v*?*» in this fearful Kaliyvga, there exist 
loaders of Aryan families like yourself. Even at an early 
pcrinil of life, you have hy yoursimplU-.itv. sincerity, character, 
phihinlhmphy, seven* discipline, conduct, and tuo preaching 
of knowledge, acquired that immaculate fame throughout, the 
world, of which we feel so much proud, lu truth you have 
accomplished that difficult task, tho tusk of proving t" tho 
learned people of England ami America the snperiunty of 
the ancient Indian creed over other Religions, which no unc- 
over undertook in this country sinco tho duys of Ukri SJtun* 
karacJmrya." • 

And after referring in grateful terms to the unselfish 
labours of tl-o Swami. both in tho Parliament of Roliyinns 
and afterwards in America uud England, he proceeded to 
say : — 

•‘We have heard with great pleasure that you intend 
establishing a Hath (Monastery) here and we sincerely pray 
thut your efforts in this direction may be crowned with suc- 
cess. The great Sanleurachtirya also after hisspiritual conquest, 
established a Hath in the sacred Badrikathrama in tho Hi- 
malayas for protection of the ancient religion. Similarly, 
if your desiro is ul.-<> fulfilled, India will be greatly bene fitted. 
By the establishment of the Hath, wo Karaaoneos will derive 
special spiritual advantages and we will not see tho ancient 
religion gradually disappearing from our midst. 

From time immemorial, this part of the country has been 
the land of asceticism. The grcatee\o{ the Indian *ages have 
passed their time in piety and asceticism in this land, all ot 



which have become a thing of tho past. We earnestly bone* 
that by the esiablishment of the Hath you will kindly make 
us realize it again. 1 1 was this sacred laud which enjoyed the 

a ■ • «* ° 1 * • . » i • . . .. . . .»• * ' •wrL'I _ J • • 



celebrity all over India of having true religion. Karma, disci- 
pline, and fair dealing, all of whiob scorn to have been decay- 
ing hy the efflux of time. And we hope that by your nohle 
exertions this land will rovert to its ancient religious state. 

Wc cannot adequately express the joy wo have felt at your 
arrival hore. Hay you live long, enjoying perfect health and 
loading a philanthropic life. May your spiritual powers bo 
ever ou the iucreaso to that through your endeavours the un- 
happy state of India may soonldisappear". 

Pundit Hari Ram Paode followed with a second address 
from tho Swami’s host, Lola Badri Sah and a Pandit read nn 
equally appreciative Sanskrit address. 

The Swami made a brief reply only. He said t— “This is 
the land of dreams of our fore-fathers, in which was born 
Pdrvati, the mother of India. This is the holy laud, where 
evory ardent soul in India wants to come at the pnd of its 
life and to close the last chapter of its mortal career here. 
There on the fops of tho mountains of this btojmKl land, in 
the depths of its caves, ou tho banks of its ruabidftj torrents, 
have been thought out the most wonderful tho 
bit of which has drawn somneb ed miration even 
ers, and which have been pronounced by the 
of judges to bo incomparable. -Tbit is the. land 
my very childhood, I have been dreaming of, in 
my life, and. as all of you are aware, I have attempted again 
and again to live hero forever, and, although tw time was 
notripe, and I had work to do and was whirled ^outside of 
this holy place, yet it is the hope of my life to end my days 
somewhere in this father of mountains, where Rishis lived, 
where philosophy was born. Perhaps, my frienda, I shall not 
be able to do it, in the same way that it was my plan before — 
that silence, that unknmvnness, would also be given to me, 
yeti sincerely pray and hope, aud almost hclieve, my last days 
will be hero of all places on earth. Inhabitants of this holy land, 
accept my gratitude fur the kind praise that has fallen from 
you for my tittle work in the West. But, ut the same time 
my mind does not want to speak of these works, either in tho 
East or in the West. As peuk after peak of this father of moun- 
tains began to appear before my sight, all those propensities 
to work, that ferment that had been going on in mv brain for 
years, seemed to quiet dowii, and, instead of talking about 
whnt had been done, and what was going to bo done, the mind 
reverted to that one eternal theme which the Himalayas 
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always teach us, that one theme which is in the 

very atmosphere of the place. the on«* t hem*- > lx: murmur of 
Whose dreams I hear, the “tic thin.tr tint 1 h^nr in the rushing 
whirlpools of its rivers — rcttniiriftf i « > i ; . *• SnrromhoMti khai/d «• 

icitnui liltuvi hrinam hiiirdt/t/tt mcrt'iltlioyiiin . - <*v -ry thing in this 
life is fraught with fear. It is reniiiieiat but that makes one 
1 'onrlcss.” Yes. this is the laud of rennneisttion. The time 
will not permit mo. and the eirenrn*?uM'-i-.- are not proper, to 
speak to you fully. I ‘ shall have t>» conclude, thend’oro, by 
pointing out to you that th**sc Himalayas stand for that re- 
nunciation, and the grand lesson wo shall e.ve.r tench unto hu- 
manity will be renunciation. As our f .re-fathers used to be 
attracted towards it in the latter days of their lives, so strong 
souls from all quarters of this earth, in time to come, will he 
attracted to this father of mountain*, when nil this fight 
between sects, and re! t those difference* in dogmas, will 
not be remembered any more, and quarrels between 
your religion anti my religion will have vanished alto- 
gether, when mankind will understand that there is but one 
eternal religion, and that is the perception of the Divine with- 
in, and the rest is mure froth ; such ardent souls will come 
hero knowing that' the world is hut vanity of vanities, 
knowing that every thing is usole-s except the worship of the 
Lord and the Lord alone. Friends, you have been very kind 
to allude to one idea I hare vet in my bruin, to start a cen- 
tre in the Himalayas mid perhaps I have sufficiently explain- 
ed myself why it should i>o so, why above all. this is the 
spot which I want to select as one of the great centres to 
teach this universal religion. These, mountains arc associated 
with the best memories of our race, if these Himalayas are 
taken away from the history of religious India, there will be 
very little left behind. Here, therefore, must be one of those 
centres, not merely of activity, hut more of calmness, of 
meditation, and of peace, ami T hope nunc day to realise it. 
I hope also to meet you at other times, and have better 
opportunities of talking to 3-011. For the present let me 
thank you again for all the ’kindness that has been shown 
to me. ana let me take it as not only kindness shown to me 
in person, butfts representing religion which may never leave 
onr hearts. May we always remain as pure as we are at 
the present moment, and as enthusiastic for spirituality os 
we are just now." 

The proceedings closed with frequently renewed cheers 
for the Swami, who was the guest that night of Lala Badri 
Sah. — The Advocate. 
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The present number concludes the first volume of the 
Vrabuddha Bhdrata and it i< now time enough to ask 
what we have learnt from it. Thus questioning ourselves, 
we find we have learnt many things. Indeed, even its 
short history is remarkably full of lessons and one of the 
most important which we, i e., those who are connected with 
it, have learnt and which we shall do well to carry with 
us to the very end of our lives is this — sincerity of pur- 
pose and purity of heart work wonders even in this ‘ iron 
age.’ We had no grand ambitions when we started the 
journal such as bettering the world and so on. All that 
we wanted was to improve ourselves, and we had a con- 
viction that what is good for us may at the same time be 
useful to some others. Nor had we any such motives 
as fame, position, money, Ac. The idea of starting the 
journal Struck ns providentially, aa it were, and whatever 
may be its fate in the future, we should be eternally 
grateful to God for having allowed us to enter into the 
work with singularly pure hearts. We were at the time 
perfectly free from both rajaria self confidence and tamtixfe 
ambition. In finch a happy state which we shall ever 
remember with pleasure, we sought and obtained permis- 
sion From where such permission should be obtained and 
* commenced operations.’ What success has attended us 
is due entirely to the blessings wo received and the 
purity of our hearts. And that success has been of no small 
measure. On every side we were ‘ crammed’ as it were, 
with sympathy, and everywhere, men — for whom wc cannot 
be sufficiently thankful — identified themselves with the 
cabs e guite unsolicited lij arid worked for itssnccess — so that, 
at the very starting we had 1,500 subscribers and every 
month the number has been steadily increasing and now 
it stands at about 4,500. Our journal thus happens to he 
the most widely circulated monthly in all India. The 
first two issues have had to he reprinted and we have a 
very limited number of copies of the other issues though 
we printed 5,000 copies of every number. 

Besides such patronage from t.fie public at. large, we 
were nnrolicitvdly favored with expressions of encourage- 
ment. and appreciation by several eminent personages, 
whoso words are always entitled to our respect. 

Mr. H. Dbarmapala, General Secretary, Mahabodhi 
Society wrote, for instance. “All hail to the Prahnddha 



Bhdrata. I send herewith one pound sterling in the 
name of the Mahabodhi Society for the Prabuddha 
Bhdrata. May its mellifluous fragrance purify the 
materialistic atmosphere of fallen India ! Your efforts will 
be crowned with success and Prahnddha Bhdrata 
will surely awaken the lethargic sons of “ Bharat Varsha/’ 
The following were some of the opinions with which we 
were favoured ; — 

Mrs. Besant — “ I think it is admirably written and edited 
and should be most useful to our beloved India." 

The Harbinger ok Light — “ The ideal is beautifully express- 
ed in the leading article as 1 one, where religious toleration, 
neighbourly charity, and kindness even to animals form the 
leading f- attires, where the fleeting concerns of life are sub- 
ordinated to the eternal, where man strives not to externalize 
but to internalize himself more and more, and the whole social 
organism moves, aa it were, with a sure instinct towards God.’ 
The method of introducing this ideal adopted by the paper is a 
novel one, it is principally in tbe form of parables, or abort 

stories embodying some principle or philosophical idea ; 

It is a pleasant attractive form of* presenting troth, and in these 
novel reading days will command more attention than the gist 
of it would if presented unclothed.” 

Hjs.\rv B. Sm.u.i., late Secretary, Agricultural Department, 
Canada— r think that Awakened India is a wonderful issue 
aud full of matorial that should be valued alike by Christians 
and all others. 1 ’ 

Coulsov Turnbulg, Pit. D. — “ I am very much pleased 
with the little gam and when I return homo (Chicago) shall try 
to assist its sale." 

In conducting the journal we always keep in our minds 
the advice Swami Vivokananda gave to us at the very 
ontset : — “Avoid all attempts to make the journal scholar- 
ly. it will slowly make its way all over the world I am sure. 
Use the simplest language possible and yon will succeed. 
The main feature should be the teachings of principles 
through stories. Do not make it metaphysical at all... Go 
on bravoly. Do not expect success in a day or a year. Always 
hold on to the highest. He steady... Be obedient and eter- 
nally faithful to the cause of truth, humanity andyour coun- 
try and you will move the world. Remember it iathaperson, 
the life, which is the secret of power, nothing else.. It shall 
he our endeavour in future also to strictly adhere to his ad- 
vice, more folly even than we have been able to do this year. 
It. was suggested by some of our subscribers that the form 
of the journal should ho changed. Certainly, it will be a 
convenience if it couM be published in a book form. This, 
however, does not serin to he possible just now ; for if the 
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matter we give in our journal were to be accommodated 
in a b 'ok form, it will require at least 36 pages; and 
including advertisements a-.<I all, the pamphlet will swell 
to forty pages and then it cannot go by the quarter-anna 
privilege system. UeaideK, more paper will be required 
ami theu the nominal subscription of lth. 1*8 will hardly 
•cover the printing ai d establish rneiit charges. So the 
subscription will have to bo raised which mauy may not 
agree to. If however we get donble the number of sub- 
scribers we now have, wo shall be able to issue the jour- 
nal in a book form without raising the subscription. 
It all depends ou tbe support we get. If every one 
of our subscribers would not only register his own 
name for the second year, but also secure at least one new 
subscriber, which could easily be doue if only one has the 
mind for it, tbe journal would surely appear in a book 
form. 

No paiu will bo spared to make the journal more interest- 
ing, instructive and readable than even it is at present, and 
arrangemeul 8 are being made to secure the assistance of 
well-kuown writers ou tbe Ved&nta and, God willing, tbe 
journal will be improved in every way. All that we can 
say is, that we shall work with zeal and sincerity, no matter 
what the result might be. “To work alone we have the 
right bnt not to tbe fruit thereof.” To work without 
motives, and without caring for results — this is oar ideal, 
and may He who is both inside and outside ns, who with- 
out eyes sees everything and without ears hears every- 
thing and whom l he Vedas proclaim to be oar own Self, 
enable as to work without self-conceit and false ambitions ; 
may He allow ns the privilege of being puro in heart and 
good in all we do and say ; and may we work — so long as 
we have to work — without forgetting that all work in this 
world is eubjective moro than objective and helps our- 
selves rather than others. 

Gbe Saoea ant> tbeir IReal TOeefulneus. 

Apart from our inability even to comprehend it, 
union with Godhead, absolute identity with the Brah- 
man, which numberless sages have realised, both in our 
country and elsewhere, is distinctly our destination and 
the highest that will surely fall to our lot at the end of 
our often wearisome pilgrimage io the world. To regard 
as the ideal anything lower than this, such as * getting 
leave to work’ and the like, is really to limit our 
vision and hinder our growth. 'Better aim at a lion 
and miss it, than hunt a jackal and catc.h it* is the pro- 
verb. 

We have seen what the true ideal is, but in these 
days, the philosophy of the shopkeeper is so much in 
the upper hand that it is not enough that a thingis 
true, it must at the same lime be useful. Utility is 
the guardian angel of the Society, the tutelary goddess 
at its gate, and even Truth has to bend her knees 
before her and beg lor admission. This surely is not a 
good feature. Is it not enough for a man's being 
honored that he has found out and reached the Truth ? 
Should it also be proved that he is of some use to 
this dream. world ? Homer, we may be sure, never 
troubled himself about this question of practical utility 



or to use a familiar phrase * earthly use' when be com- 
posed his Iliad. A bag of rice is of more 4 earthly use' 
than the statue of Venus ; is that the standard ? 
If so, to trade in liquors is certainly more profitable than 
reading the Upanishads, and to convert our temples into 
factories and workshops may be a useful reform. Utility! 
it is the merchant's metaphysics, and when any nation 
trusts to it for guidance, we may be sure its decline is 
close at hand. 

Even according to the utilitarian standard however, 
the idle sage is of greater value to the society than 
many an active reformer. In the first place, that a 
nation is capable of producing a sage is the surest sign 
of its vitality. It is not every country that can produce 
sages. A sage is no journeyman’s work of Nature. 
4 Of thousands of mortals, one strives for wisdom, and 
of thousands of those that so strive, one knows Me 
according to my true nature,’ says 6 ri Krishna 
(GUI VII. 3 ). The sage then is the ripest, the 
sweetest fruit of the tree of the universe, and woe to the 
man who speaks lightly of him. It has been very wisely 
observed , 1 When the 4 self,' as we understandit, Is annihi- 
lated — when the soul has been able to endure tbs trans- 
cendent vision of itself as Deity— when difference no 
longer exists, and the one is merged in the all, the store- 
house of spiritual energy is thereby replenished* and all 
humanity receives an impulse that raises then a step 
nearer the Divine union also — nay, further, the Divio* 
impulse after passing through man descends to vivify 
the lower creation. The whole universe is thrilled by 
it T To develop ourselves to the utmost is therefore the 
highest service that we can ever do to the universe. 
4 The sympathetic relief of physical suffering Is well ; the 
teaching by which man's mental horizon it widened, 
and man’s moral nature is elevated, is better. They 
both form but worthy preludes to the higher goal. But 
best of all is to become the spiritual pabulum bjo which 
humanity lives.” 

A sage, a genuine sage, not the Bermmgbam arti- 
cle we so often meet with in these degenerate days, 
but a man of sterling worth and wisdom, like Vasista, 
Vy&sa, &uk*, V&lmtki and others, — is one of those 
rare phenomena, in the occurrence of which, the 
whole universe becomes filled with joy. That the 
gods danced in the sky and filled the earth with 
showers of flowers, that the winds blew sweet 
odours, and the trees put forth flowers, eveu out of 
season, when the great R&mas, Buddhas, Christs and 
Krisbnas were born, are not mere poetic fancies ; they 
all embody the truth, though in a figurative Way, that 
the universe becomes thrilled with joy at th* birth of 
its greatest saviours. One atom can never mov* with- 
out dragging all the rest of the world along with it, 
and no man can ever become a sage, therefore, without 
proportionately raising the whole world. The highest 
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service that we can ever do to the world is, therefore, 
to become sages. 

India was at its best, at the time of its greatest 
sages. The world has yet to see another court like 
that of Janaka, the royal sage of Videba. Some 
of the most prosperous and best governed king* 
doms of the world flourished in the times of VyAsa, 
and VAtmtki. IkshvAku, Raghu, Dasaratha, RAma, 
Bali, Dharmaputra, &ibi, MAndhdta, Parikshit, these 
and many other kings of undying renown were 
contemporaries of our rishis. The Vedas abound in 
astronomical allusions and there were few sciences un- 
known to the seers of the Upanishads which have been 
discovered hy modern nations. Even the art of war 
seemed to have attained a wonderful degree of perfec- 
tion in those remote days. It is foreign to our present 
purpose to enter into the history of ancient India, but 
what is claimed is, that the palmiest days of our poor 
country were in those remote ages when the Upani- 
shads were first composed, and when the country 
was saturated with the spirit of those mighty utteran- 
ces, and Ailed with sages who lived as the personal em- 
bodiment of the truths contained in them. 

f 

A sage is, indeed, the surest guarantee for a nation’s 
life and strength. A nation may lie dormant and appa- 
rently dead, but the noose of Yama will never fall upon 
it so long as there is left in it one sage, one perfected 
man alive. Whatever may be the present condition of 
our country, however helpless and impotent it may 
appear, there .can be no cause for despair until its sage- 
producing capacity has not wholly gone from it. So, 
this is the test for a nation’s greatness — has it produced 
aoy sage, any great adorable character ? If it has not, 
its prosperity will be short-lived like the wealth of a 
thief. Many a great empire has tumbled down without 
leaving any trace behind and without the possibility of 
ever reviving, solely for want of spiritual strength, for 
want of inspiring traditions and ever enduring spiritual 
ideals ; and the curious phenomenon is that while so 
many nations have come and gone, India the oldest of 
them all, stands in the midst of their sad wreck which 
history unfolds to view, still young and vigorous though 
so old, with seemingly endless capacity for produc- 
ing, if need he, newer and newer sets of saints, sages, 
warriors, kings and poets and blessed with a strange sort 
of virginity like the daughter of Yayflti in MahdbhArata, 
who, the moment a child uras born to her, could become 
a virginagain and thus bring forth any number of children 
without losing her youth. And the only explanation for 
this wonderful phenomenon is that it owns the umrita - 
hfila&ti (the fountain of life) — the Upanishads, and that 
its soil has been, times without number, blest by the 
footprints of the mighty lords of creation who — such 
was the strength of their self-realisation — could destroy, 
as it were, by one glance the countless multitudes 



of world* Above and below, saying. Discard shall we, as 
a vessel of fllth, the whole macrocosm and the microcosm* 
(AdhyAtma Upa.). What we here speak is history reli- 
able and exceedingly instructive. And in the light of 
this great fact, the highest service which a true son of 
India can do to it is, not to reform it after the model 
infant nations not yet past even BAlAruhta t the ills of 
infancy, nor to try to revive old institutions, old sacri- 
fices and old rituals, ereby forcing the country back- 
ward by thousands of years, but to develop oneself to 
the utmost>and become a grand sage of the old rishl- 
type. This is the highest service imaginable at this 
juncture ; if this w*ere not possible, the next best is to 
prepare the country for the appearance of such sages b y 
cleansing it of the innumerable shams and superstitions 
that now linger in and corrupt it. And whaa the sages 
come, not as now, here and there rarely, hut in large 
numbers, the whole country will fully awake like the 
serpent-bound army of RAma at the sight of Caruda and 
then will be seen revived in tenfold grandeur the glories 
of ancient India. 

When the sages come, with them will come reformers, 
workers, saints, poets and others, for, all these are really 
the servants of those sages. They merely render into 
deeds the thoughts of these latter. 

As SwAmi VivekAnanda rightly says, 4 Even the 
Buddhas and the Christs are but second-rata men ; the 
greatest men of the world have passed away Unknown. 
These highest ones silently collect ideas and the others, 
Buddhas and Christs, go from place to place preaching 
and working. The highest men are calm, silent and Un- 
known, They are the men who really know the power 
of thought They are sure that even if they go into a 
cave and dose up the door, simply think Rve thoughts 
and pass away, these five thoughts will Eve through 
eternity. They will penetrate through the mountains 
and cross oceans and travel through the world and will 
enter Into some brain and raise up some man, who will 
give expression to these five thoughts. 1 * Such is the 
power of the idle sage. 

Another way in which the sage does good to tha world 
is by the silent power of his example. In our hasta to 
do, we often forget the value of example. Indeed, it 
would be no exaggeration to say that character is form- 
ed more by the silent influence of examples which steals 
on one than by the training which one actually receives. 

The skies that speak not, the silent hiils, the seas, 

1 vast, voiceful and mysterious,’ the silent influence of 
surroundings, and in fact all nature which suggests more 
than speaks, these do more for us than the books we read 
and the words we hear. The voice of silence is mora 
valuable than the voice of speech. What is said, 
teaches less than what is left unsaid, and the high- 
est teaching so beautifully symbolised in the Chin- 
mudra scene under the banyan tree, is silence (hum- 
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no). The world really owes its best to men who 
were content to be, ratlu-r than ambitious to do. The 
reforms of men li ke Ramanuja, have created results 
which are just the reverse of what their large hearts as- 
pired to bring about, while the hold of the seers of the 
Upanishads on the world is ever on the increase. Let 
us not however be misunderstood. Everycountry owes 
much to its active workers, but the best in every country 
is due to those mighty men who lived more than work- 
ed, who worshipped more than served. 

Then again, work here is always subjective rather 
than objective, for, as has been well said, the world 

is like a dog’s curly tail and can never be thoroughly 

% 

mended. In helping others therefore, we really help 
ourselves and the converse cannot but be true, 
for we cannot help ourselves without at the same 
time helping others. !n the earlier stages of indi- 
vidual evolution, for instance in Karma-Yoga, the 
truth of this is self-evident, but it is no less true in the 
later stages, Bhakti-Yoga, Rfija-Yoga and Gn&na-Yoga. 
What is really good for us, must necessarily be good for 
the universe, for the part is not opposed to the whole. 
Each of us has a well-defined and necessary place in the 
economy of the universe ; we are members of it and 
when we grow, the world also grows with us. The 
world may be likened to a big tree putting forth leaves, 
flowers and fruits. Just as no single fruit can ripen 
without the whole tree ripening in proportion, so our 
advancement necessarily means the advancement of the 
whole universe. Therefore being necessarily means 
doing and the highest life is the highest service. 

It has been very wisely observed that * the state 
in which the rulers are most reluctant to govern is best 
and most quietly governed, and the state in which they 
axe most willing is the worst.’ This beautiful observa- 
tion of Plato involves a precious truth which may well be 
extended to other departments of activity than govern- 
ing a state. For instance, it may be said that the teacher 
who is most anxious to teach, often teaches little, while 
be who has no idea of teaching, often teaches best. The 
Upanishads, for example, came from men who were not 
in the least ambitious of assuming the r6ie of teachers 
and from whose minds the distinctions of teacher and the 
taught, had been completely wiped out. These ancient 
seers, who have given to the world the richest legacy it 
has and at whose feet numberless generations of men of 
all creeds and countries have sat and will sit till the 
very end of the world, never communicate a single truth, 
however simple, as if they were authors of it. £uka 
learnt it from Vyfisa, Vyfisa learnt it from NArada, NArada 
learnt it from PrajApati, PrajApati learnt it from Vishnu 
and so on ad iiifinitum, Now-a-days every man passes 
for anorigina! writer, if he could steal a few sentences from 
others, and the more one steals withoutjacknowledgment, 
the more is one original, and all of us are teachers and 



philosophers ! This is the difference between teaching 
and teaching. So in doing also, those who .are 
anxious, do little, while those who have no ambition for 
active service, turn out to be our greatest benefactors. 
Unconscious work, work for which the author 
takes no credit is always the best, just as the Upan- 
ishads which are apanruslu-ya (impersonal). Therefore 
did Jesus say 4 Let not your left hand know what your 
right hand giveth/ To fancy that 1 every Sower enjoys 
the smell it gives' is an unholy sentiment and has its 
inspiration from our own littleness which wiU never 
allow us to do a good thing without getting vain of it 
— a littleness so common that the poet says 4 Pride is the 
last infirmity of noble minds' and for which the 4 absolute 
and final’ cure is to know that what work is done is 
done by Prakriti (Nature) and that the A’tman, which 
alone really is and which we ourselves are, is eternal, 
infinite and actionless. 

Though the sage is under no compulsion to do 
Karma, it does not follow that he never does Karma. 
Says Sri Krishna, 4 I myself Arjuna, have not in the 
three regions of the universe anything which is 
necessary for me to perform, nor anything to 
obtain, which has not been obtained ; and yet I live 
in the performance of moral duties. If I were not 
vigilantly attentive to these duties, all men would pre- 
sently follow my example.’ (GitA III, 22 and 23.) In the 
same way the gn&ni also, though he has nothing to gain 
by the performance of Karma, still works for the benefit 
of the world. Indeed, hefivessolely for the good of the 
world and hie whole life is a voluntary dedication to the 
service of the suffering humanity. But for s uc h sacred 
and unselfish dedication, where should we bavtffibeen ? 
AIS the world’s scriptures, those eternal book* without 
which the world of man would have been no better than 
a forest infested with wild beasts, are, to use a Vedic 
expression! the breath * of sages. And in India, our 
everything we owe to these sages, not merely the scrip- 
tures but even the sciences including that of war. The 
very rivers and mountains of our land, though partly a 
gift of nature, came to us through our sages who have 
invested them, each in proportion to their natufel im- 
portance, with a wealth of traditions and a halo of glory 
aad made them so different from the rivers and moun- 
tains of other countries. 

One most noteworthy feature with regard to these 
sages is, that whatever they do, bears on it the impress 
of truth and eternity, and is most far-reaching and per- 
manent in its results. Take for instance the Upani- 
shads, the authors — who they were God alone knows — 
say again and again with regard to their conclusions. 
4 This is truth* ; ‘this has been established’ ; 4 this has been 
declared', * we have heard it told’ and so on. And these 
conclusions have stood the test of ages and are more, 
unshakable than the Himalayas, Age after age their 
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empire widens and they seem to have been permanently 
tied up with. the world. Contrast with them the conclu- 
sions of modern philosophers, philologists, ethnologists 
and even scientists. In these days the longest life for a 
theory seems to be ten years, and the rage tor theorising 
is such, that, to cite an example, within the last few years 
the imaginary home cf the Aryan, has been made to 
travel from one end of the world to another. 

To turn to lesser -works, the R:\mAvana and the 
Mahabh&rata, for example. They are the wonders of 
the. world. As colossal as the pyramids but far more 
educative and humanising, they were the preservers of 
India during the dark ages — that long night of ignor- 
ance in which the Vedas were practically non-existant 
for the people at large, and but for them our national 
virtues would have been totally lost and ourselves should 
haye ceased to exist as a nation long ago. For 
centuries they served as our natural Bibles, but 
unlike the other Bibles they both amuse and elevate. 
And even from a literary point of view they excite our 
wonder, for, the world has yet to see poets who could 
give us Slta, Savitri, Draitpadi, Rukmani, Rama, 
Dharmaputra, Bhfma, Arjuna, Bhtshma, and a host of 
other immortals and above all that Lord of immortals, 
Krishna, even to understand whom is a feat not yet 
accomplished by the best intellects of our time? Let 
us next glance at the work of our sages as law- 
givers. Whatever might be the evils in our society at 
the present day, is it not a wonder that they are so few 
considering the snfferings we as a nation have gone 
through for scores of centuries ? The mighty lawgivers 
of old have permanently moulded the character of our 
society and, through their superhuman strength and 
foresight it is, that wc as a nation have survived the 
numberless onslaughts made on us by every passer-by 
lor scores of centuries. Bad times these were, but our 
sages have carried us safe through them, and hence- 
forth, there is no fear. How could a nation die which 
has not conquest and tyranny but renunciation and 
divinity for its ideals? And in what words could those 
mighty sages of old be praised — who, in a world where 
struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest, or, 
in other words, selfishness and hatred, would seem to 
be the order of things, had the foresight and wisdom 
to choose renunciation and divinity as the ideals for our 
nation and had the boldness to launch it in a race with 
other notions all of which are now dead, having given 
place to newer and newer ones, while ours still survives 
in health and vigour ? 

The secret for the success of sages in their under- 
taking is that they do nothing for themselves, and even 
doing, they do not do. “ He who beholds inaction in 
action and action in inaction is wise amongst mankind/' 
says the GitA (IV, 18). ‘Inaction inaction’ means doing, 
but with the knowledge that the real self or the Atman 
is not the doer. The sage never thinks that he does a 



thing, for the * he ’ no longer exists for him. He is one 
with the Atman which is always actionless, and in his 
eyes, really there is nothing done and much less does 
he care for the fruits of his actions. When finishing 
his Sfttras, NArada says:— “So says N&r&da without 
caring what others might think of him.” 

This is the spirit in which sages do their duties. As 
they are really free from all selfishness and egotism it 
is really God that speaks and acts through them. 
‘That such and such is the truth was declared unto the 
rishis by the Invisible voice, * says the author of the 
Sarvastiropanishad. Through them, God shines in the 
world. God manifests himself through all, but our 
selfishness and egoism suppress that manifestation as 
dark clouds hide the sun, but these being absent in 
the sage, he is God himself and whatever he does is 
really the work of God. * I regard the sage as Myself, ’ 
says Sri Krishna (Git A VII. 18.) 



H <£bU& an& a Sa^c. 



There was a good sage in the olden days well versed 
in all the scriptures. These scriptures did not at all 
satisfy the cravings of his mind, for,, he wanted to know 
nothing less than the whole of God. Finding no help 
in the Scriptures, he wont away to a solitary place far 
from the haunts of men, and there built a hermitage to 
devote himself entirely to realise the full knowledge about 
God. This hermitage was situated a little way off from 
an arm of the sea and unless the sea were very stormy ho 
dashings of waves and breakers could be seen or heard. 
All around was very placid and calm and peaceful. At 
such a quiet nook, the hermit whose desires were very 
few, devoted his whole day and night for the realisation 
of the one desire of his heart. Days and months passed, 
but be could not make out any thing about God. Years 
after years rolled away, the persevering and assiduous 
hermit was as ignorant as before. Youth passed away 
and grey hairs began to peep out from amongst his louj 
brown looks, and still the problem remained unsol ve< 
quite as hefore. One day, be was walking ou the beach 
with a dejected and pousive look, thinking abont his 
unsuccessful strnggle and considering whether he might 
give up the attempt or not, when, casting his eyes 
before him he saw at some distance a little hoy, just ou 
the brink of the water, busy with something. Thinking 
that a certain fisherman’s child had been left there by its 
father who had gone perhaps to the open sea to catch fish, 
but not satisfied as to why the father should briug such 
a little child from home and leave it there thus alone, he 
went up to it to inquire. The child was however, quite 
ttm-onscions of his approach, for it was very busy throw- 
ing water from the sea on the sands with its tiny hands. 
At such a novel Right, the curiosity of the sage was 
roused tc its utmost degree, and ho began to interrogate 
the boy as to whe ho was, why he was throwing water 
in that way, where his father had gone, nud sundry 
other things, to all of which the hoy had no time to 
answer — the little pretty creature was so engrossed in its 
apparently fruitless work. At last, when the sago grew 
too importunate with his questions, the child without 
wanting to be disturbed any more, answered him once for 
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all “Sir, I have un time falk with you. Don’t you xeo 
tlmt I have to throw olT all the water of thiis ocean and 
thus dry it up?" “Are you mad." ejaculated the cage, 
** yon lit tle creature ! yon want to dry up the whole of 
this limitless ocoun which the whole humau 1*000 together 
can never think of attempting r ” *• Why, air f” answered 
the cborub-liko pretty figure before him with o petulant 
look ** Is it impossible for mo to dry up this finite 
ocean and 6co what is concealed in its depths, if it 
be possible for you to know and unravel the infinite 
profundity of God?” With this, the child vanished 
from tho spot and was seen no more, lint its swoet 
words which hud found out rui.ee into his heart, 
always rang in his ears aud filled him with nnspeakablo 
joy. From that day forward he gave np his vain pur- 
suit, and instead of trying to know God, lie begau to love 
Him. Afterwards lie became* a great devotee, and when- 
ever he wanted nml wept for the child who had thus 
savod him from a fruitless struggle, the child would 
■urely appear dancing before him und talk with him so 
sweetly that ho would cry out to the* child, “Thou art 
my God, O my darling, 1 have found Tbeo ont at last” 
end go into a slate of ecstaey. 

A Sanyasin. 



flDafoabfoinisbUraniana 

OR 

THE GREAT RENUNCIATION. 

{CoHcluu't-il from pay e 125.) 

True renunciation is always a matter ox the miod j it 
mayor may uot be intended with external renunciation; 
very it is, and iu most cases, the latter is a great 

help to 1 .0 former ; at l« ;i>t in Siddhurth&’s case it was so. 

After leaving his father’s dominions, Siddhirtha went 
from place to place begging wiili his bowl and at nigh to 
slept on tbo grass, homeless and alone. Ho lived for a 
time liken Mufti engaged day and night in meditation. 
When ho went out to heg, nil thoso who saw him said 
11 Ho is a noble intini, his very approach is bliss, sh, what 
a joy for us,” and vied with one another to give him 
food. The majesty of his mind was ill-concealed nnder 
the poverty of his garb. His noblo rishabha-like gait 
betrayed his royal birth and his eyea beamed with a 
fervid zeal for truth, while the beauty of his youth was 
transfigured by his holiness. All that behold him gazed 
at him in wonder, and mothers, wheu they saw him go by, 
wonld bid their children fall at Ins feet and kisa him; and 
yonng Indian maids would silently love him and worship 
his majestic form ofton as bo paced gentle and slow, 

* radiaut with heavenly pity and lost in cure for those ho 
knew not save u$ follow-lives. ’ 

On Ratnagiri, there dvvolt a nnrnhcr of Yogis who 
practised diverse forms of self- mortification kuown as 
Hatayoya. Siddliurlhn fell in with them and outdid 
them in tbo rigor of Hatayoga practices, and the rcsnlt 
was os might have been expected that his health got 
•battered, so much 60, that, when ho went to bathe in a 
river, he. could not rise out of tho water aud bad to take 
bold of a branch of a tree close by. He rooi- saw the 
niter futility of such physical tortures which Vodantism 
has never been slow to condcmu ; and leavipg^off the 
company of the gaunt and mournful Bhik&bns, he retired 
with weak and faltering steps to a grove close by, where 
a simple shepherd woman, seeing him about to swoou 



with weakness and hunger, kindly nonrished him with 
fresh milk, curds and rice. The simple unquestioning 
faith of tho woman and her pity ana love, made our 
prince ozclaim, 

” Thou teaohest them who tc&cb. 

Wiser tbao wisdom in tby simple tore. 

THy way of right and duty ; grow, thou flower 1 
With thy sweet kind iu peaceful shade— the light 
Of Truth’s high noon is not for tender leaves 
Which must spread broad in other eons, and lift 
Iu later lives a crowned head to the sky. 

Thou who hast worshipped me. I worship thee! 

Excellent heart ! learned unknowingly. 

As the dove is which ttieth home by love. 

In theo is soon why there is hope for man 
And where we hold the wheel of life at will.” 

Refreshed by what he ate, be rose and went to the shade 
of a large Bodbi tree which has become immortal with 
him, who sat and thought nnder its shade. He did not 
stir from that shado till his inner vision was opened once 
for all and the light of heaven flashed in hia mind in all 
its fulness and glory. He sat and contemplated for days 
and nights on the darkened mystsrioua problems of life, 
not knowing the honrs os they passed aloug and forgetful 
of even meals and rest. The qnestioos which troubled 
inm were the old old ones, what is the moaning of life t 

Why a lL Btro 6tt ,e on ? and wbero would U all 
e . wat l “ e l*onr of trial. Great was the strife 

with him and often was be tempted. He withstood all 
temptations boldly and overcame selfishness. Inti and 
desire which in a Protean variety of shapes wooed him 
to return to the loving embrace of bis beftutunl 
Yosodbara and to bis ancestral soeptre end throne. 
Hard wss the 6trnggle against the army of pasaioM that 
rose and waged fierce war. By intense end ifsolota 
straggle and by the force of abounding love and faith, the 
evil within him was overcome and tbs resnft was, 
Siddhdi tba got enlightened. From this moment bo became 
a Buddha and the light of Heaven shone within ni in in 
all its ancient glory. 



Then he arose — radiant, rejoicing, strong— 
Beneath the Tree, and lifting bigb bis voioo 
Spako this, in hearing of all Times and Woridi 
“ Long have I wandered 1 I* n g 1 
Bound by the obain of desire 
TUrongh many births 
Seeking tbna long in vein, 

Whence comes this restlessness in man ? 
Whence bis egotism, bis anguish? 

And bard to bear is samstra 
Whoa pain and death encompass ns. 

Fonnd 1 it is fonnd 1 
Author of selfhood, 

No longer sbalt tboo build a house for me 
Broken are the beams of sio ; 

Tbo ridgo-polo of care is shattered, 

Into Nirvaua my mind has passed, 

Tbo end of craving has been reached at last.” 




Hero was the great rennneiation, true Sanyftsa of the 
Upanisbads. Renunciation does not consist in flying 
away from wife aud children— they are not tbo real 
samsflra to be given np. Restlessness of the mind is tbo real 
sams&ra (Maitreya Upa.) When the mind ia restless, 
there is samsAra and when it attains rest it enjoys tnoksha 
(Yoga Sika Upa.) What is really to bs given np fo the 
restlessness of the mind, the dominion of the self and 
attachment. If these he given np as Buddha did Andor 
tbe Bo tree, then the glory of tine Sanyfisa or rc&nocut* 
tion U realised. Who is a saoyAsin f “He is the real 
ssnyasio/ says the Niralainbopaniehad,” who, lea ring off all 
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Dharraas and the attachment of *1* and ‘ mine' and taking 
ref ago in Brahman (or NirvAna). is convinced, through 
practical realisation of great sayings like — ‘That art Thoa.’ 
'AH this is Brahman* and ‘ There is here nothing like 
many,’ — that he is himself Brahman, and moves in the 
world in changeless and nndistnrbed meditation. He alone 
is worthy of worship, he is the real yogi , the real parama - 
Aanwa, the real avadhiita and the real Brahmagndni.** He is 
the Paramahamsa Parivrat who is over in the contempla- 
tion of tho Praaava, the symbol of Brahma. (Parama- 
hamsa Pari vrftj aka Upa.) 

Bnddha was truly one of the perfect sanyasins of the 
world. They err who think that the Nirvana be promised 
to his followers is mere annihilation. Buddhistic Nirvana 
is not the least different from the VedAntio aioksha. The 
former emphasises tho negativo aspect — the annihilation 
of the false self (the jtva, the transmigrating ego), while 
the latter presents the positive aspect — identity with the 
Brahman, aham Brahmdsmt. Rightly has it been said 



** If any teach Nirv&na is to cease, 

Bay nnto sach they lie” 

for, it is nothing bnt the negation of onr illusion and the 
realisation of truth. Certainly it is not the false life that 
tbs majority of ns live, for 



** If any teach Nirvana is to livo 

Say unto such thoy err, not knowing this, 

Nor what light shines beyond their broken lamps. 
Nor lifeless, timeless bliss.” 



The Baddhist or for that matter the Vedantist, ‘ seek- 
ing nothing gains all.* To him ‘ foregoing self the uni- 
verse grows I.’ 



' There was, it might be said, little that Buddha dis- 
covered for himself newly. His great doctrines, the 
doctrine of Karma, that of transmigration, that of final 
absorption or Nirvana and others were already in the 
Upanishads. Bnddha’s glory .consists not in having dis- 
covered new truths of metaphysics, but in having empha- 
sised the ethical aspect of the Upanishads at a time, when 
exclusive attention to dry forms and cumbersome rituals 
had all hut robbed the Hindu religion of its life. In- 
deed, there is nothing new nnder the sun and whsn 
this is recognised it ’frill no longer he matter for surprise 
that the great masters of antiquity have all tAaght 
very nearly the same solution for the problem of life. 
The Upanishads repeatedly preach tho conquest of 
desireB, the subjection of the self. “ When all the 
desires cease which were cherished in his heart, then the 
mortal becomes immortal, then he obtains tho Brahman 
here, (in this life).” Katha. Upa. VI. 14. This is ’the 
central lesson of tho Upanishads. And, 

11 Seeking nothing he gains all 
Foregoing self, the universe grows 1 ”, 

is tho central lesson of the Gospel of Buddbn, Christ, 
Confucius, Ac. The truth is one ; only, it »r p rose u ted 
in divorse ways ; and here wo see the meaning of what 
&ri Krishna says “ I cron to myself, and thus appear from 
Ago to age for the preservation of the jpst, the destruc- 
tion of the wicked and the establishment of virtue. (QUA, 
IV. 8). Much depends, however, oo the setting in 
which tho great truths are presented. The chief defect 
in Buddha’s system — no blame however, to the great 
master— as iu severs! others was, that it was not support- 
ed strongly onougli by rational and deep searching philo- 
sophy. Kvery religion has to satisfy both tho heat! and 
the heart and in some casos, unfortunately, tho necessary 
intellectual sanction is wanting. There is such a want iu 



the c&se of Buddhism, though it is not so groat as in 
the case' of Christianity. Another great defect was 
that the final end was too meagrely indicated to b# 



i 



properly understood and ns a consequence, Buddhism 
had unfortunately degeuernted into something very 
muoh akin to Atheism, and reformers like Bankova 
found it neoess&ry to overthrow it. If, on the other hanq. 
the final end of man had been more distinctly chalked 
out and more concretely and attractively idealised as in 
the Vedinto, Buddhism woald have had quite a different 
career. True it is, that the sabjngation of mind is duly 
insisted upon in that noble religion, bat the conquest of 
tho mind cooli) never fatly be accomplished, unless 
through love of the final ideal. It is the peculiarity of 
the hnmau mind tha^ it refuses to be crushed and can be 
conquered only by beiug bribed to love. Indeed, it never 
eta annihilated bnt only transfigured info love. The 
ower self can never bo abandoned except fa exchange 
for the higher and to make sach an oxobaage possible, 
it is vet 7 essential that the higher self shottja hi attrac- 
tively presented. The Nirvana of the Buddhists is too 
negative to bo safficiontly enchanting, at least, in the 
lower stages of spiritual growth and henoe ensues a great 
difficulty in practical realisation. It is trne that the 
Xtraan of the Upanishads, though a positive idea], U in 
some degree an abstract and ethereal entity, but the 
Vedanta has bridged up the chasm between it and the 
average human mind, by means of Sagunop&t&na or wor- 
ship of God with attributes, which gradually leads on to 
the aUainmpnt of the real, attribntalesa Brahman. 
Buddhism, as taught by Bnddha, did sot attaoh suffinl- 
snt importance to God-worship ; indeed, fytddha bimMlf, 
owing perhaps to the pcouliar requirement* of th« age, 
discouraged enquiry into the nature of god and the origin 
of things. 

M Look not for Brabra and the Beginning there 1 
Nor him nor any light 
Shall any gazer set* with mortal eyes, 

Or any searohor know by mortal mind) 

Veil after voil will lift— bnt there must ba 
Veil upon veil behind. 

c Stars swoep and question not. This is enough 
That life and death and joy and woe abide.” 

A religion without God is however an impossibility and 
an authoritative M Question not " does not subdue ihe 
curioeity of man. Non -attach me at is almost on impossible 
condition; at the best, it only means, that tine ntina leaves 
hold of lower things for the sake of higber*nff, when it 
realises its trne nature, rejects all things high and low as 
illusion. It is a great advantage to humanity that God, 
the highest of things, should be presented to man at every 
torn in the coarse of hie evolution. And it is with this 
objsot that man is enjoined by the Vedanta to do motive- 
less karma and dedicato it to God. ** Whatever than doeet, 
O ArjanA, whatever thou catest, whatever thou socrifiqest, 
whatever thou givest, what over tbon shalt bo seoioas 
about, make each An offering uuto me.” (GiU, JXL. 87). 
The absence of Go(l*element is a great draw book in 
Buddhism and besides leaving no scope fa it for Bh4hti- 
joga* takes away very much from even the Karms-yopa. 

Apart from these defects which timo bos perhaps ro» 
moved, Buddha’s system is one of the nohlest legacies 
handed down from man lo man. Some of the very best 
features of modern Hi mi a ism owe tboir existonco to the 
influence of Buddha who was iu truth the last, hut, one 
of the greatest of the interpreters of the Upanishads and 
one of the greatest of the Yogis that blest unr earth with 
their examples- To fow of tho great religious reformers 
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of the world, was it given to live such high and noble life 
as Buddha lived, and if to-day wo enjoy the light of the 
Upanishnds, it is as much owing to him as to the later re- 
formers, Sankara u mi of hers. 



“ tCbc flDanncr of ©ivino. 



If 



E 



A STOUY' V ROM THE MaHAUHAKATUA. 

King Ashtaka of VisvAmitra’a race once performed a 
great Horse sacrifice (Asvamedha), and, thore came to that 
sacrifice among others, the three brothers also of that 
king, PratArdana, Vasumanas and Shivi the son of Usi- 
nara. After the sacrifice was completed, Ashtaka was 
proceeding on his oar along with his brothers, when, they 
all beheld N Arad a coming that way. At once they saluted 
the celestial Rishi and said unto him, “ Do aa the favor to 
ride on the car with us ; ” and saying, So be it,” Ndrada 
mounted on the car. While they wen* all thus going, one of 
the kings addressing Ndrad a, .said, “ Oh ! Holy one, I desire 
to ask thee something,” and the Rishi said, “"Ask.” Thus 
erraitted, the king said, “ We all font* arc blessed with 
ng lives and have indeed every v trine. We shall there- 
fore be permitted to go to a certain Heaven and dwell 
there for a long period. Who amongst ns, however, oh ! 
page! shall fall down first.” Tims questioned. Narnda 
replied, “This Ashtaka shall first comedown.” There- 
upon the inquirer asked for the cause, and the Itishi 
answered, “ I lived for a few days in the abode of Ashiaka. 
One day be carried me on his car out of the town and 
there I beheld thousands of kine of various colors, and 
seeing them I asked Ashtaka whose they were and he 
answered me saying. • ‘ These are gifts made by me. * By 
this answer ho gave expression to his own praise. It is 
for this answer of his that he will have to come down from 
Heaven*. After N Arad a had said so, one of the kings ngain 
enquired, “ Of the other three of us who then will stay in 
Heaven, who shall fall down first r ” The Itishi answeied. 
44 Prat&rdana ” and on being naked for tho cause, he 
continued, “ PratArdana was one day taking me with him 
on his car drawn by four horses, when, a Brahmin begged 
him for a horse. PratArdana replied, “Alter returning 
home I will give thee one.” Thereupon the Brahmin said 
44 Pray let- it be given to me soon j ” at once the king gave 
u*»to him the steed that had been yoked on the light 
hand wheel of the ciu*. Then, there came unto him another 
Brahmin asking for a shed ; the king unyoked and gave 
tho one that was attached to, tho left wheel of his car and 
roceeded on his journey. Then, there came another 
rahmin. desirons of obtaining a horse j the king at 
once gave him the horse on the loft front of his car and 
proceeded on his journey with only one horse. A short 
while after, there came nnto him another Brahmin 
beggingfor a horse ; the king said unto him, “ On re- 
turning home I will give tbeo a horse” ; but tho 
Brahmin said, “ Pray let the horse be given to me soon,” 
and the king gave him the only horse he had and seising 
the yoke of the car himself, began to draw it ; and as ho 
did sq, he said, * There t# now nothing Jor the Brahmin# i\> 
a$h* The king had given away, it is true, hut he had 
done so not quite willingly and with pleasure and for 
that remark of his he shall have to fall down from Hea- 
ven.” After the Rishi had said so, one of the two kings 
that remained asked, “ Who of us two shall* first fall 
down?” The Itishi answered, “Vasumanas.** The 
enquirer asked for tho reason and K&raria said, “In the 
pours© of my wanderings, I arrived at the abode of V«u« 
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maims ; at tluil. fime the Brahmins were performing a 
ceremony for tho sake of procuring for the king a llowory 
car from t he God*, i approached tho king’s' presence, 
tmd when tin? Brahmins completed the ceremony and the 
tlowcry car became visible, I praised that car and there- 
upon tho king said of his own accord, 4 Holy, one ! By 
T-hee halli this car been praised. Let this car tlioreforo 
be tli i tie,* but ho did not give it away tome. I said nothing 
at that time. But. sometime after, when I was in need 
of a civr, 1 went t<» Vasumanas and praised the flowery 
cur, and i he king said. * it is thine/ but did not givo it 
to mo even then. 1 went to him a third time and ad- 
mired tho car again ; the king exhibiting tbo flowery cur 
to the Brahmin-* cast his eye on me and save! merely, 

‘ Oh holy one ! thou hast praised the flowery car suffici- 
ently* without making me a gift of that car ; and for this, 
he will fall down front Heaven.** One of the kings then 
said, “ OF tho two, the one who is to go with thee, 
a ml yourself who will fall dow n, thou, or he ?** 
Kdrada nnswered, *• Shivi will go, but I will fall 
clown.” '* For what reason,” asked the enquirer, 
and Narnda said, “ i nm not the equal of Shivi. For, 
one day a ]bnhm:u came nnto Shivi and asked him 
for food and Shivi replied 4 1 . am thy servant, let me havo 
thy or* It** s.* The Brahmin answered, ‘This, thy son, known 
by tin- name of Brihathgarblm bhonhl bo killed, O king, 
and (:• M»kcil for my food.* Hearing this, I waited to sefe 
what wcnM follow. Shivi then killed his son and cooking 
him duly ami ©lacing that food in a vessel, went out in 
search of the Brahmin While ho was thus searching for 
tho Brahmin, some one said to him, ‘ The Brahmin thou 
scckeHt, having entered thy city, is setting fire to thy 
abode, thy treasury, thy arsenal, the apartments of tho 
ladies, and thy stables for horses and elephants’. Shivi 
heard all this *'itli gn at composure, returned homo and 
said to the Brahmin whom ho found there, ‘O holy 
one ! t he food has been cooked.* But he spoke not a word ; 
and Shivi, with a view to gratify him, said, ‘Oh holy 
one, cat- thou the food.’ Tin* Brahmin, looking at Shivi 
for a moment, said ‘ Hat it. thyself. ’ Thereupon Shivi 
said, 1 Lor. it b- so’ uml checrl’ully proceeded to eat it. 
At once the Brahmin caught hold of his hand and 
addressing him, said, ‘Thou hast conquered wrath, There 
is none equal to fchoo.’ and saying this, he adored Shivi, 
and whou Shivi cast his eyes before him, ho beheld his 
son, standing as a child of the gods decked in ornament* 
and emitting fragrance from his body And the Brahmin 
having accomplished all this, -suddenly vanished fn*; 
sight, it was Yidlmihru himself who had como in the 
guise of a Brahmin to try tho Royal sage. After V id ha- 
thru had disappeared, the councillors said to the king, 
‘ Thou knowest everything, for what didst thon do all 
this?’ And Shivi answered ‘It was not for* fame, nor 
for acquiring objects of enjoyments, that I did all this. 
This course is virtuous ; it is for this, that I did all that ; 
the path whioh is trodden by the virtuous is landable j 
my heart always inclinetli towards such a course.' This 
high instauce of Shiyi’s blessedness I know and that is 
why I say be will continue in heaven longer than 1.” 

The above story is a beautiful iustunce of what our 
ancients thought about giving. A beggar is Vidhdthrn 
the god himself. Sw&mi Vivek&nanda beautifully says, 
“ Do not stand on a high chair and take five cent bits 
and say * hero, my poor man’ but kneel down and say, 
‘ Lord, allow me to help, so that I may be blessed by 
helping you.’^ It is not the receiver that is blessed, but 
the giver. Give praise to the Lord that you are allowed 
to exorcise your power' of beuevoleuoe aud mercy, and all 
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these things in the world, and thus become pure and 
perfect.... All the work you do is subjective — for your own 
henefit. God has not fallen into a ditch for you and me 
to help him ont hy building hospital or something of that 
sort. He allows you to work, he allows you to exercise 
in this great gymnasium, not to help him but to help 
yourself. Do you think that even an ant will die for 
want of your help ? most arrant blasphemy ! Do you think 
that you can help the least thing in the universe ? You 
cannot. When you give a bit of food to the dog, you 
worship the (log as god. God is in that dog. He is the 
dog. This should be your idea. He is all and in all. 
We are allowed to worship. Stand in that reverent 
attitude to the whole universe and then will come per- 
f cct nnn-attachment/’ 



a Iking an& a Sage- 



King Vijayaranga Chokkalinga of Trichi nopoly once 
presented the great sage Thayumanavar with a costly 
shawl which he specially got for the purpose from 
Cashmere. The sage accepted the gift and blessed 
the king. Of course, he did not attach that valne 
to the shawl the king did, and one day ho found a 
poor Pariah woman all in rags and suffering from 
cold and gave away the shawl to her. The poor woman 
feared to take it, hut Thayumanavar urged it upon her 
most imploringly and made her accept it. Report at ouce 
reached the king that the sage had insulted him by 
givingaway, so costly a present made with his own hands, 
to a dirty Pariah woman ; and he, as might be expected, 
got exceedingly offended with the sage and ordered him 
to be brought to him bound hand and foot. Thayumanavar 
took this treatment in the same spirit and with the 
same equanimity of mind as he did the shawl and when 
the angry king asked him, ‘ Where is the shawl I gave 
you P’ he coolly replied, ‘'Igave it to mother Akhilan- 
deSwari (the divine mother of the vast universe). She 
blesses you for it”. The king got at ouce ashamed of 
his conduct aud begged the sage’s pardon. 

To the real sage, everything lie sees, everything he 
hears, everything ne does, is God. Yadyatpaxyati chak- 
shurbhydm tattadatmeti bluivaycth — whatever lie sees 
with the eye is to him God — says the S'ruti. Who in the 
king’s eye was a- Pariah woman, was in the sage’s eye, 
none but Akbi landed wad. 



{Thoughts on tbe Bhagavah ©ita. 

{Continued from, page 128.) 



We have seen what the natnre and application of the 
precept 14 Resist not Evil” are, and now let us proceed to 
ascertain in the light of the Vedanta what the exact 
meaning of the great teaching is. The commandment 
appears to he very simple bnt the moment, we begin to 
apply it to practical life, we find ourselves beset with in- 
numerable difficulties which compel us to question if it 
is a good ideal or if we have made any mistake in under- 
standing it. In the first place, it is important to ohserve 
that mere physical non-resistance is imt worth the name. 
For instance, A being stronger than 13, strikes him, but, 13 
does not refcnrn the blow though considerably mortified 
and goes away cursing A in bis heart. Here there has 
been no actual resistance, but this certainly is not what is 
meant by non-resistance. 



It is not, however, necessary that, to exercise 
non-resistance, one should have the power actually 
to resist. If one does not hear any ill-feeling towards 
another who deals with oim unjustly, he virtually 
exercises non-resistauce. The real non-resisting man is 
he who can love his very enemies. He will be so 
eood as to be able literally to follow the injunctions of 
Jesus, “ whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also,” and “if any man will sue 
thee at the Law and take away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloak also,” and “ whosoever shall compel thee to 
go a mile, go with him twain.” Such goodness, such 
humility, such heroism is exactly what is involved in 
the practical obedience to the great commandment, 
“ Resist not Evil.” It is one of those high ideals which, 
are so fascinatingly grand and which yet are so difficult 
to be followed. Just as external renunciation may really 
he no renunciation at all, just as external inaction may 
not he real nivritti , so in the case of non-resistance also, 
mere abstaining from using force may not be non-resist- 
ance. It all depends upon the disposition, the tempera- 
ment, and the mental attitude of the man. This is the 
first thing to be understood with regard to this great 
teaching. 

To be non-resisting when the interests of the injured 
alone are involved, is comparatively an easy affair; 
bnt wbeo another's right or safety is in danger, there 
arise very many difficulties in the literal obedience 
to the commandment. For example— suppose my neigh- 
bour’s house is heing pillaged by robbers ; I observe them 
in the wicked act ; I might not very much care if I were 
deprived of my own property and might take no steps 
against those who rob me ; but how am I to act under the 
above-mentioned circumstances ? Am I to resist the evil 
or close my eyes and keep quiet ? To take, yet , another 
instance — suppose a woman is being outraged by a villain 
before my very eyes and she cries to me for protection. 
What am I to do ? Shall I think, “ Christ lias said, 
‘Resist not evil,” and go away minding my own business? 
These are difficult questions to be sure. Count Tolstoi 
takes a similar instance, but, unfortunately, skips oyer 
the difficulty. He says “ I see that a man I know to be a 
ruffian is pursuing a yonng girl. I have a gnn in my 
hand — I kill f.he ruffian and save the girl. But the death 
or the wounding of the ruffian has positively taken place, 
while what would have happened if this had not been, I can- 
not know. And what an immense mass of evil must 
result and, indeed, does result from allowing men to as- 
sume tbe right of anticipating what may happen. Ninety- 
nine per cent of the evil in the world is fonnded on this 
reasoning — from the inquisition to dynamite bombs and 
exeentions or punishments of tens of thousands of 
political criminals.” The doctrine of non-resistance, as 
tanght by Christ, is not — “ kill not a man nor even wound 
him,” but “ resist not evil.” Tolstoi unfortunately takes 
extreme instance of killing or seriously wounding the evil 
doer. But. resistance is possible without doing either. 
Would f.he Count have literally followed Christ, had 
he saved the girl by merely beating the ruffian in the 
supposed case, instead of killing or wounding him. 

Nor do the difficulties en«* here. The word ‘ resist* is 
very general and might well include in it, opposing evil 
by threats, abuse and the like. If so, the very teacher, 
who commanded others to resist from evil, would have 
to be exempted from a necessity to act up to his teaching, 
for, be uses language, towards the Pharisees which certain- 
ly does not err on the side of kindness- “Woe unto you 
Scribes and Pharisees”, exclaims Jesus, “Hypocrites! 
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Ye serpents ! Ye generation of Vipers ! how can ye es- 
cape damnation of hell ?” — language which though oc- 
cnt'ing again and again surprises us not a little, especially 
in the mouth of the very teacher who taught, “ whosoever 
•hull say to liis brother Raca , shall be in danger of tho 
Council, but whosoever shall say, thou fool ! shall be in 
danger of hell fire”. 

The above are some of the difficulties which beset the 
practical application to life of the commandment of non- 
resistance. If its literal meaning ho enforced, Jesus him- 
self would appear to have sinned against it. Count 
Tolstoi, though he lias written volumes upon this doc- 
trine, does not help us in the solution of our difficulties, 
nor do the Christian writers appear to throw any light 
on them. Now let us turn to the Vedanta and see if it 
ran hc’.p us. From the standpoint of a Ved&ntin or for that 
matter of a truly good man, there is in the world nothing 
which may really be regarded as evil. The story of Dhar- 
m&pntra who, when sent out by Krishna to find out a hand- 
ful of wicked men, returned without being able to find 
even one, is familiar to all. Evil and good are really 
different readings of the same thing. What appears to 
be evil for one is good for another, and what is good for 
one is bad for another. As Swami Vivekananda says, 

41 Life is neither good nor evil. It is according to different 
states of mind in which we look at the world. The most 
practical man would neither call it good nor evil. Fire 
by itself is neither good nor evil; when it keeps us warm, 
we say, bow beautiful is fire; when it burns our finger, we 
blame the fire j still, it is neither good nor bad ; as we 
use it, it produces that feeling of good or bad, and so does 
this world.’ 4 “ Among frauds,” says Sri-Krishna, 4 ‘1 am 
game and of all things glorious I am the glory.” (Gita X. 
36.) “ I am Myself misery, and Myself happiness” 

aays the sage (Maitreya Upa. III). Viewed in this light, 
there is really neither good nor evil, even from a lower 
standpoint ; good and evil are bnt the obverse and reverse 
of the same coin. There is nothing that is absolutely good 
Boris there anything that is absolutely evil. Everything 
i* the world has two sides, it is Janus-headed as it were. 
In everything, good and evil are so cunningly mixed that 
at no time is it possible to single out the one from the 
other. “ The divine effort,” says Emerson, “ is never re- 
laxed, the carrion in the snn will convert itself to grass 
and flower ; and man, though in brothels, jails or in gibbets 
is on his way to all that is good and true”. Such being 
the nature of evil, the precept, resist not evil, practically 
means, do not abuse nor commit any act of violence 
against any man with the idea of resisting evil ; for, there 
is nothing that is really evil in the world. We have no 
right to think that any man is an evil-doer and proceed 
to chastise him with that impression. ‘‘Judge not that 
▼e be not judged”. This is exactly what Christ should 
nave meant when he said “Resist not evil”. It is really 
one of the grandest precepts that ever were addressed 
to mankind. It means that everything in the world is 
divine, not merely in the sense that everything rests 
on divine sanction but everything in the world is God. 
Says the Chandogya Upanishad, “All the world is 
God.” “ All this world is Nardyana,” says the Narayana 
Upanishad. Says the Yagnavalkya Upanishad, “ Since 
God is in eveiything, one should worship the horse, the 
Chandala (a man of low caste), the cow, the ass, and other 
things, prostrating before them like a tree fallen-on earth.” 
In a world which is every inch of it a manifestation of 
the Deity, where naught exists outside God, “ what is there 
which can be regarded as evil ?” How grand therefore is 
the precept * Resist not evil’. Christ says “ Ye have heard 



that it hath been said, an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth, but I say unto you that ye resist not evil.” It is 
a false idea to think that evil exists in the world and 
that as if there is no God to remedy it, the burden 
of resisting and overcoming it rests on our shou biers. 
The sage says, “ 1 am all that is, there is nothing besides 
me. 1 am the witness of all the world, nothing could 
happen except at my bidding. I am the murderer and 
the murdered, the robber and the robbed, the offender and 
the offended.” Thus seeing himself everywhere,* how 
could he tight himself against himself. 

If this be the correct interpretation of the teaching, it 
may be asked, lmw it helps ns in the solution of our diffi- 
culty. If everything be ourself, true, complete non-re- 
sistance is secured : but- how are we to act in the cases 
we supposed, as for instance, that of tho girl who being 
outraged seeks our protection. The girl and the ruffian 
are both our own Self and how are we to act in the 
presentcase. The Yedan tin’s reply is, * Dowhatduty bids, 
apart from all other considerations.’ 4 Do not go and 
resist the offender with the idea that he is an evil-doer or 
anything of that sort. You are placed in a particular 
position by God. and therefore do his bidding to the best 
of your power and leave off all other considerations. 
According to the Ved&nta, the sage, the perfected man 
is in reality God himself and in the phenomenal plane he 
is the instrument of God. Whutever he does, he knows 
to be really the doing of God. He is free from all res- 
ponsibility, for, his egoism is dead. He is no longer an 
individual separate from God. God speaks and does 
through him. He therefore does at all times what the 
situations he happens to be placed in require, and there the 
matter ends. In the case supposed, since the girl solicits 
his protection he will readily give it and defend her to 
the best of bis power, whether he succeeds or fails will 
be nothing to him nor would he care to abuse the offend- 
er by calling him a wicked man. Here is the highest 
non-resistance. 

A classical example of non-resistance in the truest sense 
of the word is found in that wonderful book — the R£m£- 
yana. Even after the first day’s battle when R&vana 
stood vanquished on the field, his head hung down for 
shame, RSm& said, “ Ravana, you have fought like a hero, 
but your fight is useless. This very instant, I can put 
an end to your life if I choose, but I shall not choose. I 
have given you a number of opportunities and shall yet 
give you one more, consider if it will not be good for you 
to deliver over poor Sita to me, consider well and 
act. If you heed my advice yon will be prosper- 
ous; otherwise, I shall be obliged to put an end to 
jour life.” Such coolness, such kindness and love for 
the worst of enemies, these are the marks of non-resistance. 
Even in a cause where his dearest Sitd was concerned, 
Rama fonght not for selfish purposes nor with any wrath 
or indignation towards his enemy, but for duty’s sake. He 
was placed in a situation in which he was obliged to act 
as he did, and not with the slightest idea of resisting evil. 

The intelligent inquirer will, at this stage, certainly not 
fail to ask how will this he possible. The slightest things 
upset us and moral indignation the man of conscience is 
unable to control. The answer is, so long as there is the 
idea of evil, moral indignation is perfectly natural and quite 
in place ; but, when one rises to the grand conception of 
the divinity of the universe, evil ceases for him and with 
it moral indignation. Doing what the situation requires 
and that not with any sense of egoism, bnt, doing as at 
the bidding of God, this will take the place of moral 
indignation and the like. 
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The sage who acts in this way with his mind firmly 
fixed in the troth of himself being the Brahman, is not 
responsible for what he does, for, it is not lie that really 
acts ; for him, as the Gita says, there is inaction (a karma) 
even in action, even acting he does not act (I\ r . 17,27). 
The great Rishi Suka once felt a doubt whether it is pos- 
sible to live an active life in the world and yet be a teal 
.sage. For the solution of this doubt lie was directed to 
go to Jan aka the great Rdja-Rishi. Jan aka answered 
Saba’s question in a practical way. He ordered one of 
the criminals who were being tried in his coart just then, 
to carry on his head a fiat vessel filled with water without 
letting fall a single drop on the peualty of losing his head. 
He was guarded on both sides by soldiers with drawn 
swords who were commanded to chop oil his head the 
moment a drop of water was spilt. His hands were tightly 
. bound with fetters and he was to go round the court 
in a grand procession preceded by beautiful dancing girls, 
dancing in the most fantastic fashion. There were 
diverse kindsof musical instruments, gaily playing, athletes 
performing wonderfnl feats with the applause of the 
whole court, and he was followed by several bands of men 
all trying their best to divert his attention from the ves- 
sel on his head aud make him turn round. The criminal, 
however, was all attentive to the vessel on his head and he 
saw nothing bnt the bands of soldiers who stood round 
him with drawn swords. Thus he succeeded in going 
round the court without spilling a drop of water. Janaka, 
as soon as the experiment was over, looked at Suka’a face, 
and he Raid. “My doubt is nc v all cleared. Your mind is 
so entirely with the Paramatman as this man’s was with 
the vessel on his head and though you are ruling a king- 
dom you have no touch with the world. 0 holy sage, I 
adore thee as my master,” and took leave. Now what 
Janaka did is exactly what Krishna asks Arjnna to do. 
Just aB that Royal Rishi was punishing criminals, 
making wars and ruling kingdoms, so is Arjuna advised 
to fight with his mind, firmly fixed upon God and leaving 
all other considerations. Krishna’s advice then is instead 
of being opposed to the teaching ‘resist not evil’ is really 
the truest interpretation of it To do what the situation 
requires without the limited ideas of good and evil — this 
is what is meant by non-resistance and this is wbat 
Arjuna was advised to practise. 

(To be continued ). 



tTrue Greatness or Dasubeva Sastn?. 
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By T. C. Natarajan. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

More Wonders. 

The news spread in the street that a great Siddha 
Puruaha had descended direct from heaven in broad day 
light and entering Deputy Collector Narayana Iyer’s 
house, had performed great miracles aud was just then 
staying as a guest of the great Do wan Bahadur. In 
a few moments a large and eager crowd gathered of its 
own accord opposite to Mr. Narayana Iyer's honse and 
all the air was filled with stories of Siddlms, Mahatmas, 
Yogis, Rishis and so on. Within the house, an informal 
conncil of which the Do wan Bahadur was the self-chosen 
President, was seriously discussing about the possibility 
or otherwise of miracles and several were the opinions 
submitted, which, considering their real worth, I very 



much regret, I am obliged to witbold for want of space. 
The mOst Important of them all was that of the Deputy 
Collector which for the enlightenment of my readers I 
shall quote, * Miracles are by the very nat ure of things 
impossible, but there is no denying the fact that some 
men do perform miracles, though in the case of the 
Mub&tman upstairs, he was not very sure if he was also 
a miracle^-worker as certainly he mnst he, considering 
all the circnm stances. Even among Englishmen, some 
say that miracles are possible, others, that they are not, 
though, for his own part, he would think (as iu the many 
disputes he had settled in the course of his long and much 
approved service as a high revenue official), that the 
truth lies just between the two sides.’ After this able, 
thoughtful and impartial summing up, he looked round 
for applause never so well-earned ; his audience under- 
standing his wishes, though not his speech, gave him what 
he wanted, with many deafening cries of ‘True, true, first 
class, that is it, that is it’ and so on ; hut their blank faces 
gave the lie to their words and showed that they were 
not quite able to understand the golden mean between 
possible and impossible. Their impertinent brains said 
to them ‘ Miracles should either be possible or impossible, 
how could they be both possible and impossible at the 
same time ?’ ; and one of the councillors evidently not ad- 
vanced iu the arts of the courtier actually put the question 
at which there burst forth in the assembly a number of loud 
and angry hisses like those of serpents when provoked and 
the President himself encouraged by these hisses scorn- 
fully said, ‘ Do yon think I do not know so much ?’ 
though greatly confounded within himself as to how such 
a anion of contraries could be possible. Just then, fortu- 
nately for him, a pandit who was by came to his reeona. 
He coolly said, ‘ Snch a thing has been said in our very 
Srutis. It may be both possible and impossible; in that 
case it is called anirvachaniyain' aud quoted a text iu 
support of his statement. What exactly this learned 
pnndit meant, 1 have not been able to make out, but it 
seems to me he was right if he meant that just as the 
world is and is not, in other words, only appears to be so^ 
miracles also are and are not possible, t.e., they only appear 
to be possible, in other words, are clever frauds. What- 
ever he might have meant, the discussion came to an 
end because the postman who came in just at the right 
moment handed over a long cover to the Deputy Colleo- 
tor after duly ‘ salaaming’ him. Narayana Iyer opening it 
found that he had been promoted one grade. Just then 
there came to his mind the words of his mysterious guest 
‘Good news comes to you to day’and he shouted for very joy 
and said ‘Did I not say miracles are certainly possible. So 
indeed they are. As the great Siddha Purusha said I have 
been all on a sudden promoted. Mighty are his doings.’ At 
once the whole audience became eloquent over this miracle 
and a person was despatched upstairs to see if the Yogi 
had come out and he was strictly commanded not to 
make the slightest noise when going up or any way 
disturb the Mab&tmau. The man went np, but just then 
the serpent of the Yogi was crawling outside the room 
occupied by him. Seeing it, the poor man who was 
mortally afraid of serpents, ran downstairs precipitately; 
hut being ashamed to tell the truth he coined a tale for 
the eager audience below. He informed them, his heart 
beating loud enough to be heard by the whole assembly, 
that the room in which the Siddhapurusha was, was filled 
with a strango celestial light and that as he poeped 
through the key-hole he found the Yogi’s body floating in 
the air three feet above the ground and that all liis limbs 
lay separate from one another, head oue side, hands 
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another, feet another, and so on like the several parts of 
a machine disjointed for purposes of cleaning. The 
wonder of the audience knew no bounds. As they thus 
stood wondering, they heard the noise of a bell loudly 
ringing and as it came from the upstairs they all proceed- 
ed there in a body. The room of the Yogi stood open ; 
"he himself was standing ringing a silver bell in his baud 
in the act of making pfija to a golden image four feet 
high, which was decorated with bracelets, necklaces, ear- 
rings and so forth, all of gold, diamond and rnbies and 
dazzling to behold. It stood in a flower* shed very orna- 
mental and surrounded with lights of various colors. 
The puja vessels were all of silver and there were kept 
in bnge silver baskets flowers and fruits of various kinds. 
As Narayana Iyer and others went np they were con- 
founded with, wonder. The mysterious Yogi commanded 
Narayana Iyer to call in all and accordingly he went 
down and asked nil the people who stood outside in the 
road to come up. At ouce a huge crowd rushed up, and 
though the hnll upstairs was very spacious, there was 
hardly standing room for all. The Yogi then solemnly 
worshipped the goddess, with Dhupa aud Dvpa and ordered 
the fruits and flowers to be distributed among all the 
people. Then, the room wns closed and the crowd was 
ordered to disperse. Naraynna Iyer took leave from 
office that day. A grand entertainment was given to the 
Yogi and in the evening he came down and took his seat 
outside on the pial with his serpeut playing over his 
shoulders. Immediately, the whole of the Madura popu- 
lation began to assemble in frout of Narayana Iyer’s 
house. 

Whije such grand things were going on here, a scene 
far different occurred at Dindigul. ‘ Dear father,’ said 
Lakshmi, addressing Vasudeva Sastry who was trying to 
Console her “ Why did you prevent me from committing 
suicide. I cannot endure this life. All the philosophy 
yon have taught me from my childhood does not snstaiu 
me now. When you advise me, I get consoled; but the 
next moment my grief returns with added force like 
water rushing out from a breach in a big tank.” Vasu- 
deva Sastry with a very kind look said ‘child compose 
yonrself, do uot give way to grief,’ but she continued, 
“Wei they not great heroes, father, who killed them- 
selves either by leaping into the fnneral pyre of their* 
hn&bands or by some other means, uuwilliug to live after 
their husbands’ death ? Have yon not taught me, father, 
that for a virtnous woman her hnsbaud is the real God 
and did I not look upon my dear, poor — ?” and bnrst ont 
into tears. Her whole body shook with grief and 
tears rolled down from her eyes in torrents. Her 
father bending over her with affection wiped her tears 
with his cloth and spoke very kind words, urging her 
to compose herself. Intevruptiug him, she continued, ‘ 1 
am surely a great sinner, father; though trained by yon 
from my childhood to live np to the ideal of chastity, to 
be like Savitri and Sltd, 1 did not do so: other wise this 
great calamity would not have befallen me. Did not 
Savitri rescue her husband from the very hands of Yama P 
I am a funner.” ‘Dear child,’ said Vasudeva Sastry, ‘I was 
watching you most carefully in your happy married life 
aud thonghPnrana might not record yonr*,fame, 1 can assure 
you, you eveu outdid Savitri iu your* devotion to your hus- 
band. , He himself told me howmnch he learnt from yon 
and your worship of him elevated both of you. Yon need 
not fear, my child. You have performed £ sacrifice the 
equal of which there is none on earth aud you have now 
begun another which is still more difficult and still more 
meritorious. Your* heart naturally inclines to virtue and 



delights more in virtue than in anything else. I saw that, 
even when you were a child and I knew that you would be 
a great woman though none might sing yonr praise. 
‘ Father, father,’ cried Lakshmi, ‘you are too generous in 
your estimate of me, I am a sinner; far from virtuous : 
ot herwise, God would not have visitod ine with such a 
punishment.’ 1 Grieve not, my child,’ said Vasndeva Sastry, 
‘ grieve not, for past sins we suffer, it is true ; but God 
is kind even when be is cruel: our very punishments are 
blessings in disguise. If you endnre this calamity with 
calm resignation you will have aohieved a feat the like of 
which there is not. in all the worlds’. 

‘Ah, how difficult it is, father, how very difficult to 
endnre, how could I for one moment bear the grief.’ 

“ You can endure. You have the power, my girl, you 
are not like other women. Prom yonr infancy, to endnre 
was youi* delight. My darling, I remember how it was 
one of your favorite exercises while yon were but a girl 
of 5 years to set a number* of children to provoke you and 
vow not to get angry, do whatever they might. They 
would worry you in all possible ways and do all sorts of 
mischief, bnt you would never get angry. The power to 
suffer is your chief merit and in is for that you are so dear 
to me. I am sorr y I am obliged to leave you for a few 
days, but 1 shall soon retnru.” 

“ Father, stay not away for more thau four or five days, 
at the most not more than a week. I sadly want you no 
Settle all yonr business and come away soou.” 

“ Fear not, my girl : I shall soou return. Forget not that 
God is everywhere and he always hears you. This is my 
advice to you ; endnre, endure, and when you are not able 
to endnre, remember this troth. Thousand timesbetter thau 
\n ordinary man is a rishi ; thousand times better than a 
isbi is a woman who worships her husbaud during his 
ife-fcime as God; and a thousand times better thau such 
i woman is she who worships her husband as God even 
liter his death.” 

Hardly had Vasudeva Sastry concluded, when iu rushed 
Vnuammal and pouncing upon her daughter like an 
eagle on its prey, took her in her* arms and pressiug her to 
her boson), set np a tremendous wailing. After a few 
minutes she set her* down and beat h er breasts* i n her sight 
and said * we are going aud if you caunot check yonr grief 
go aud fall into a well. I would rather wish you were 
hurnt to'nshes than see you, with my motherly eyes, in this 
wretched state.’ So saying, she bade her husband take his 
bag and start to the train. He accordingly took his bag 
and addressing Lakshmi said, * Remember my words.’ 
Then both of them left the house for the traiu, which they 
reached just in time. A few hours more and they were at 
Madura. 



Selections. 



PEACE. 

1 1 is not in Seeking, 

It is not in endless strivings, 

The quest is found ; 

He still, and listen ! be still and listen 
To The Silence all around. 

Not for thy crying, 

Not for thy loud beseeching, 

Will Peace draw near; 

Rest with palms folded ; rest with eyelids fallen 
Lo Peace is here. 
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